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Miscellany. 


FROM THE LONDON MAGAZINE, 


TOMB-STONE WAREHOUSE; OR MAGASIN DES MODES MONUMENTALS, 
AT PARIs, 1819. 


A lady, well known in the fashionable circles of Paris, lately lost by death, 
a relative who had been domiciliated with her for some years, and who, being 
in some measure a dependant, took all the drudgery of house-keeping ar- 
rangements off her hands. Though an Englishman, I happen to stand on 
the footing of a particular friend in this family: and having, for several 
years past, been accustomed to wait upon the lady as her attendant to all 
parties abroad, her assistant when she received at home, and her aid-de- 
camp when the orders to shopkeepers were of too delicate a nature to be 
trusted to a footman,—my services, on this sorrowful occasion, were natu- 
rally expected, and as naturally offered. 

I shall say nothing of the order of the funeral; every thing was con- 
ducted with decency, and, at the same time, with a magnificence worthy of 
the opulence and respectability of the family, and calculated to impress on 
the minds of the spectators, the magnitude of the distress which the gloomy 
pomp represented by all the external emblems of wo. This painful cere- 
mony finished, a monument to the deceased became the next object of at- 
tention, and I was requested to take the necessary measures for having a 
suitable one erected. 

In order that I might worthily execute this interesting commission, I con- 
sulted my friend the Marquis of B., who had lately lost a consort whom he 
highly respected but never lived with; and to whose memory he had erected 
a superb marble, which testified, with all the pathos of poetry, how much 
the heart of the survivor was torn by the violent separation. On inquiry of 
this gentleman what tradesman had so well served him in his affliction, he 
said he was unable to inform me, not having yet paid the expenses of the 
funeral: he referred me, however, to Monsieur G , the well known 
friend of his lamented wife; who had taken, as he expressed it, all the bur- 
den of the thing on his own shoulders, and had kindly relieved his wounded 
feelings, by seeing that Madame received all those attentions which were 
due to her after death, as he had, still more kindly, been unremittingly assi- 
duous aupres d’elle, during the lifetime of the ever-to-be-deplored lady. 

To Monsieur G I accordingly went, without delay, and found him 
(lull and disposed to be silent. He said little of his lost friend, but seemed 
to think much; and, as he appeared disinclined to entertain company, I 
quitted him as soon as he had furnished me with the address of one of the 
inost celebrated Parisian dealers in monuments. 

Vou. I. 3M 
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4358 Tomb-stone Warehouse. 


Le Sieur M. N. is the owner of a most magnificent establishment in this 
way: taste, order, and smiling politeness there reign; and, walking along 
the first gallery into which I entered, surrounded by angels and genii, and 
nymphs shining in the purest alabaster, conducted by a bowing employé, | 
thought to myself—* this is indeed smoothing the passage to the tomb.” 
The delicacy of the tenderest nerves would not be startled here by the me- 
mentos of death. 

I found it would be necessary to wait a little before I could explain the 
purpose of my visit, for the master had customers with him. His talents 
were well known, and no genteel person at Paris likely to want a monu- 
ment, would think for a moment of being furnished by any other than M.N. 
His improvements in his art had been recorded in the Magazine of Inven- 
tions, and some of his finest articles were exhibited at the fetes of French 
Industry, as a proof of the increased consumption of the nation. As I ad- 
vanced towards the great man, I found him too much occupied with a cou- 

le of gentlemen, dressed in deep mourning, to observe my approach: and 

was, I must confess, struck with the simple dignity with which he con- 
ducted business. In the Almanac des Gourmands, it is said of Beauvilliers, 
one of the master spirits of French cookery, who did things in his art which 
the world will not willingly let die, that with one of his sauces,a man with 
a good appetite, might eat his own father! It would be doing injustice to 
Le Sieur M. N. to limit his panegyric to saying of his monuments, that a 
man might desire one for his own father: this would be affirming but little; 
but, if 1 may speak from my own feelings, L would say, that no one who en- 
ters this warehouse can quit it without being seduced into desiring a monu- 
ment for himself, nay, stipulating that it should be finished off hand, and 
sent home without delay. 

When I came up to the party, I found the customers had but just com- 
menced their bargain:— 

“T want a tomb-stone,” said the elder of the two. 

“For man or woman, sir?” asked the master, with Lacedemonian bre- 
vity, and Parisian quickness. 

. For a worthy gentleman who was rather advanced in life before he 
eft it.” 

“Have the goodness to step this way then; the men above forty are to 
the right. Bachelor, or husband, sir !” 

“Our late friend was a married man.” 

“Vastly well: John, be ready to show the articles for the married men 
above forty; you must have finished by this time putting the private cost 
mark on the young women.” 

“We wisha stone that shall express the virtues of the deceased : his chil- 
dren greatly regret his loss.” 

“Ah! that’s quite another thing; you ought to have mentioned at first 
that he was the father of a family. John, the gentlemen wish to see the 


fathers of families above forty—they’re on the other side, you know, close 


to the friends in need.” 

The mourners proceeded with the attendant towards another wing of the 
extensive building, when I took advantage of the opportunity, thus afforded 
me, by addressing the master. First I complimented him on his powers of 
classification, which I considered as unsurpassed by those of Linnzus him- 
self. “Sir, I find the arrangement convenient,” was the modest reply of the 
hewer of stone. “'Time and trouble are saved to all parties. People by 
this means are always prepared for death, as one may say—and I avoid get- 
ting into scrapes with the living. Formerly, sir, nothing could be more pre- 
carious or puzzling than the trade of a maker of monuments. It was as bad 
as portrait painting: no satisfying the first demands of grief without exceed: 
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ing the decisions of reflection. I have seen an epitaph in gold letters or- 
dered with tears in the eyes; and, when the bill has been presented, the in- 
heriting sorrower has insisted that they were commanded in black, as most 
suitable for mourning. Inscriptions to the memory of faithful wives and af- 
fectionate husbands, have been given td me, where epithet has vied with epi- 
thet, and exclamation with exclamation, to ‘make a phrase of sorrow ;’ and, 
sir, would you believe it, after the chisel had done its duty, I have had the 
charge disputed on the ground that the eulogium was extravagant and inap- 
plicable! Surely we could never have said so, | have been doomed to hear, 
when the instructions have been entered, right to a letter, in my warehouse 
book of inconsolables. In short, sir, grief is prodigal; but reflection calcu- 
lates. I thought it therefore best, as customers increased, and we had the 
prospect of an epidemic, to prepare a stock of ready-made articles, at ready- 
money prices; so thata gentleman might, if he pleased, be waited upon with 
his monument some days before his death, or, at all events, his heirs be fixed 
at once, and no opportunity be left for after-repenting.” 

[ could not help expressing my admiration of a plan founded on such an 
exquisite knowledge of human nature, and apparently executed with an 
ability and industry worthy of the excellence of the original idea. At the 
same time, I expressed some doubt whether the variety of the demand 
could be fully met by anticipation, and inquired whether they were not, after 
all, often obliged to make to order? 

“Seldom, sir, seldom: not but that we are exposed to caprice and eccen- 
tricity sometimes. So great, however, is the extent and assortment of our 
stock, that one piece or other in it seldom fails to give satisfaction. The 
only persons, we may say, whom we have found at all troublesome, are the 
heirs of insolvents and foreigners. It is true, we have taken the precaution 
to engrave virtues suited to all the professions and classes of society; we 
have them too at all prices, and of every material, from marble to plaster. 
Good husbands may be had here from a guinea upwards, and friends to the 
poor ata still lower rate. Faithful wives, being a large department, go 
with us very cheap: virgins untimely cut off are dearer. Our poetry is 
paid for by the line, but notes of admiration are charged separately. If you 
will take the trouble to walk round with me, I shall be happy to show you 
our philanthropists in marble, and widows in freestone. We have also a 
handsome assortment of politicians in wood. Of philosophers, it must be 
confessed, that we are at present rather out; for the lead has been all used 
lately for bullets: but you will see several physicians in the block, and a 
number of men of letters, complete except the heads.” 

[ readily availed myself of this invitation; and, as we proceeded, my in- 
teresting conductor left me nothing to desire in the way of explanation, 
while I was lest in astonishment at the infinite sagacity which directed this 
vreat establishment. 

“I observe,” said I, “that all the tablets in this division are particularly 
profuse of moral qualities and religious impressions. They are designed 
for the clergy, | suppose.” 

“No, sir, for the actors and actresses: these are the only people we now 
have, that set much store by a character for morality and religion: they de- 
mand, however, a great deal in this way, and we are almost obliged to be 
too full for a handsome distribution of the lines, in order to satisfy their am- 
bition to be exemplary. 

“1 have lost,” continued he, “much good material and capital workman- 
ship, by the political changes. Legions of honour are now a drug; and Se- 
nators useless. Many a magnificent slab, connected with the imperial 
regime, I have been obliged to sell at the price of granite, for building the 
foundations of statues to the Bourbons ; and the same police-officer, that has 
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commanded their preparation, has brought me the order for their destruc- 
tion. What vexes me most, however, is, that we are obliged to bear the 
damage when the selfishness of individuals speculates on gain. How many 
family monuments, executed to order, have been left on our hands, because 
relations have suddenly found it inconvenient to claim the titles and achieve- 
ments which they have given in with pride! How many alterations have 
we been obliged to make at our own expense, to save the article from being 
rejected altogether! Such of the bishops as have been provident enough to 
order memorials of their virtues and piety beforehand, have given us a great 
deal of trouble in this way: Napoleon’s chaplain has expected us to con- 
vert him, for nothing, into the Almoner of Louis XVIII. and the Preceptor 
to the King of Rome would have us metamorphose him, on the same terms, 
into Confessor to her Royal Highness the Duchess of Berri. As to the senti- 
ments, they give us much less trouble than the titles: loyalty and devotion 
stand as before, it is only necessary to substitute the word royal for imperial, 
and this, you know, is with us the affair of a moment. Courage and fidelity 
are stili apropos; we must only be careful to interpolate the Bourbons in 
some principal part of the inscription, efface tne eagles, and engrave a lily 
or two in their place. All this people expect us to perform as a matter of 
course; but y 

Le Sieur M. N. was interrupted in his complaint by suddenly meeting 
with his two customers, who were in fact seeking him. They had seen a 
monument of which they much approved; and the head of the establishment, 
when their choice was pointed out to him, complimented them very much on 
their good taste. They could not have selected any thing, he said, of a pret- 
tier melancholy, or of a purer marble: the price was only five hundred francs, 
and as there was at present no inscription on it, they might have any thing 
they pleased engraved, for which, however affectionate, he would charge mo- 
derately by the letter. The gentlemen seemed startled by the price: they, 
however, proposed an inscription, and inquired how much “the best of pa- 
rents, tenderest of husbands,” would come to? M.N. made his calculation: 
on hearing its amount they seemed more appalled than before, and one of them 
instantly said—* Suppose then we were to leave the best of parents out of our 
lamented friend’s monument? It would come cheaper then; and, in truth, per- 
haps the less we say of his conduct as a father, the better:” “I was just 
thinking,” replied the other, “that propriety as well as economy seemed to 
require us to drop the allusion to his conjugal life: it was not in the domes- 
tic circle that our deplored relative (and here the speaker’s voice faltered) 
displayed most brilliantly the many virtues and amiable qualities by which 
his character was unquestionably adorned.” 

The result of ihe discussion I did not wait to hear; finding that the dealer 
in memorials was likely to be occupied for some time with these sincere 
mourners, I made an appointment with him for another day; and, when [ 
saw him again, [ learned, on inquiry, that the two gentlemen had gone away 
without ordering any monument at all. W. 








FROM THE SAME, 


REVIEW OF POEMS BY JOHN KEATS. 
(Continued from p. 452.) 

From what we have said, in the way of objection to the fashion of Mr. 
Keat’s thinking, on certain important questions, it will easily be seen that 
he has very much, and very incautiously exposed himself to attack ;—and 
his chivalry, as it will be guessed, has done him but little service in his 
contest with the windmills in Albemarle street. These things that go fu- 
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“iously with the breeze of the time, have beaten his lance out of its rest, 
vattered his helmet, and overturned in the dirt himself and his steec. It 
is impossible,—however we may regret the extravagant course his knight- 
errantry has taken,—not to feel our wishes and sympathies on the side of 
the knight of the Sorrowful Countenance in this encounter. His spirit is a 
gallant one; his brain is full of high feats; his heart beats in real devotion 
to a dulcinea whom he has clad with fine attributes in his imagination, 
though, certainly, we believe her to be much less a lady than he imagines 
her. His delusion, however, is the offspring of a romantic temperament; 
whereas his maulers are but things of brute matter, machines for grinding 
orist;—“ plates hung on pins to turn with the wind,”—acquiring a murder- 
ous power from their specific levity. 

The injustice which has been done to our author’s works, in estimating 
their poetical merit, rendered us doubly anxious, on opening bis last volume, 
to find it likely to seize fast hold of general sympathy, and thus turn an 
overwhelming power against the paltry traducers of a talent, more emi- 
nently promising in many respects, than any that the present age has been 
called upon to encourage. We have not found it to be quite all that we 
wished in this respect—and it would have been very extraordinary if we 
had, for our wishes went far beyond reasonable expectations. But we have 
found it of a nature to present to common understandings the poetical 
power with which the author’s mind is gifted, in a more tangible and in- 
telligibie shape than that in which it has appeared in any of his former 
compositions. It is, therefore, caleulated to throw shame on the lying, 
vulgar spirit, in which this young worshipper in the temple of the Muses 
has been cried down; whatever questions it may still leave to be settled 
as to the kind and —— of his poetical merits. ‘Take for instance, as a 
proof of the justice of our praise, the following passage from an Ode to the 
Nightingale:—it is distinct, noble, pathetic, and true: the thoughts have al! 
chords of direct communication with naturally-constituted hearts: the echoes 
of the strain linger about the depths of human bosoms. 

Thou wast not born for death, immortal Bird! 

No hungry generations tread thee down ; 
The voice I hear this passing night was heard 

In ancient days by emperor and clown: 
Perhaps the self-same song that found a path 

Through the sad heart of Ruth, when, sick for home, 

She stood in tears amid the alien corn: 
The same that oft-times hath 


Charm’d magic casements, opening on the foam 
Of perilous seas, in faery lands forlorn. 


Forlorn! the very word is like a bell 
To toll me back from thee to my sole self! 
Adieu! the fancy cannot cheat so well 
As she is fam’d to do, deceiving elf. 
Adieu! adieu! thy plaintive anthem fades 
Past the near meadows, over the still stream, 
Up the hill-side ; and now ’tis buried deep 
In the next valley-glades : 
Was it a vision, or a waking dream? 
Fled is that music :—Do I wake or sleep? 


Let us take also a passage of another sort altogether—the description of 
a young beauty preparing for her nightly rest, overlooked by a concealed 
lover, in which we know not whether most to admire the magical delicacy 
of the hazardous picture, or its consummate, irresistible attraction. “How 
sweet the moonlight sleeps upon this bank,” says Shakspeare; and sweetly 
indeed does it fall on the half undressed form of Madeline:—it has an ex- 
quisite moral influence, corresponding with the picturesque effect. 
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sie a et 
i a isos Out went the taper as she hwried in; 
7) a Its little smoke, in pallid moonshine, dicd : 
ho? ” She clos d the door, she panted, all akin 
ancl Od. 4g To spirits of the air, and visions wide : 
bs a ae.” No utter’d syllable, or, wo betide ! 
Lay ii But to her heart, her heart was voluble, 
oa Nae Paining with eloquence her balmy side; 
ae eet” As though a tongueless nightingale should swell 
el a” Her throat in vain, and die, heart-stifled, in her dell 
oe i, ‘ * * * . * + 
a pe Fullon this casement shone the wintry moon, 
a ge oF And threw warm gules on Madeline’ s fair breast, 
by ‘iy As down she knelt for heaven’s grace and boon; 
ae Rose-bloom fell on her hands, together prest, 
te And on her silver cross soft amethyst, 
(So And on her hair a glory, like a saint: 
iver She seem’d a splendid angel, newly drest, 
ae Pe, oot Save wings, for heaven :—Porphyro grew faint: 
REY ant « She knelt, so pure a thing, so free from moral taint 
Pei ae Anon his heart revives: her vespers done, 
te lh te Of all its wreathed pearls her hair she frees ; 
i Mah Unclasps her warmed jewels one by one ; 
a ss! Loosens her fragrant boddice ; by degrees 
ni i Her rich attire creeps rustling to her knees : 
bh » doe pi Haif-hidden, like a mermaid in sea-weed. 
‘get eal Pensive awhile she dreams awake, and sees, 
ihe be In fancy, fair St. Agnes in her bed, . 
hie ing But dares not look behind, or all the charm is fled 
| pe het By Soon, trembling in her soft and chilly nest, 
Te In sort of waketul swoon, perplex’d she lay, 
ny on” Until the poppied warmth of sleep oppress’d 
linc aie Her soothed limbs, and soul fatigued away ; 
Be ota Flown, hke a thought, until the morrow-day ; 
my Blissfully haven’d both from joy and pain; 
a hh Clasp’d like a missal where swart Paynims pray ; 
ah ie Blinded alike from sunshine and from rain, 
Ai) Be As though a rose should shut, and be a bud again. 
i mo Stol’n to this paradise, and so entranced, 
A Porphyro gazed upon her empty dress, 
ety fg And listen’d to her breathing, if it chanced 
| the To wake into a slumberous tenderness; 
‘ fui Which when he heard, that minute did he bless, 
yt & And breath’d himself: then from the closet crept, 
|) bod hy, Noiseless as fear in a wide wilderness, ; 
wer “Be And over the hush’d carpet, silent, stept, : 
“hal ae And ’tween the curtains peep’d, where, lo!—how fast she slept. ‘a 





bre: One more extract,—again varying entirely the style of the composition, 
+ il {t shall be taken from a piece called Hyperion; one of the most extraordi- | 





B asin nary creations of any modern imagination. Its “ woods are ruthless, dread- 

fe te ful, deaf, and dull:” the soul of dim antiquity hovers, like a mountain-cloud, 
! et over its vast and gloomy grandeur: it carries us back in spirit beyond the 
| sur classical age; earlier than “the gods of the Greeks;” when the powers oi 
ig: creation were to be met with visible about the young earth, shouldering the 
is iv mountains, and with their huge forms filling the vallies. The sorrows of 
i oa this piece are “huge;” its utterance “large ;” its tears “ big.”—Alas, centu- 
ay ries have brought littleness since then,—otherwise a crawling reptile of of- 
i ai’ fice, with just ‘strength enough to leave its slimy traces on the pages of a 
i fashionable review, could never have done a real mischief to the poet ol 
is fi the Titans! It is but a fragment we have of Hyperion: an advertisement 
ean tells us that “the poem was intended to have been of equal length with 
nh i Endymion, but the reception given to that work discouraged the author 
ee 
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from proceeding.” Let Mr. Croker read the following sublime and gor- 
geous personification of Asia, and be proud of the information thus given 
him—and of that superior encouragement to which it is owing that we have 
his Talavera in a complete state! 


Nearest him ° 
Asia, born of most enormous Caf, 

Who cost her mother Tellus keener pangs, 

Though feminine, than any of her sons: 

More thought than wo was in her dusky face, 

For she was prophesying of her glory ; 

And in her wide imagination stood 

Palm-shaded temples, and high rival fanes, 

By Oxus or in Ganges’ sacred isles. 

Even as Hope upon her anchor leans, 





4 So lent she, not so fair, upon a tusk 4 
\ Shed from the broadest of her elephants. age 
3 rhis is not the extract, however, which we were about to make; it was 
. ihe opening of the poem we thought of. The dethronement of Saturn by 
4 Jupiter, and the later gods taking the places of the early powers of heaven 
i, and earth, form its subject. We seem entering the awful demesne of pri- 


meval solitude as the poet commences: 


Deep in the shady sadness of a vale 
Far sunken from the healthy breath of morn, 
Far from the fiery noon, and eve’s one star, 
Sut gray-hair’d Saturn, quiet as a stone, 
Stull as the silence round about his lare ; 
BS Forest on forest hung about his head 
a Like cloud on cloud. No stir of air was there, 
E Not so much life as on a summer’s day ’ 
é Robs not one light seed from the feather’d grass, es 
: But where the dead leaf fell, there did it rest. A. 
A stream went voiceless by, still deadened more, wae 
By reason of his fallen divinity hike 
es 
7 





Spreading a shade: the Naiad ’mid her reeds 
Press’d her cold finger closer to her lips. 

Along the margin-sand large foot marks went, 

No further than to where his feet had strayed, 

And slept there since. Uponthe sodden ground 
His old right hand lay nerveless, listless, dead, 
Unsceptred; and his realmless eyes were closed; 


y While his bow’d head seem’d listening to the Earth, 

Es His ancient mother, for some comfort yet, 

, It seem’d no force could wake him from his place ; 
3 But there came one, who with a kindred hand 


Touch’d his wide shoulders, after bending low 
on, & With reverence, though to one who knew it not. 
d- @ She was a Goddess of the infant world; 

4 By her in stature the tall Amazon 


ad. a tiad stood a pigmy’s height: she would have ta’en 
ud, Achilles by the hair and bent his neck; 
the } Or with a finger stay’d Ixion’s wheel. 
sof & Her face was large as that of Memphian sphinz, 
the Pedestal’d haply in a palace court, 
of I 'Vhen sages look’d to Egypt for their lore. 
But oh! how unlike marble was that face : 

‘tu. tfow beautiful, if sorrow had not made 

of- Sorrow more beautiful than Beauty’s self. 

fa | There wus a listening fear in her regard, 
rol F As if calamity had but begun ; 
ent | As if the vanward clouds of evil days 
vith Had spent their malice, and the sullen rear 
ate Was with its stored thunder labouring up. 


One hand she press’d upon that aching spot 
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Where beats the human heart, as if just there, 
Though an immortal, she felt cruel pain : 
The other upon Saturn’s bended neck 
She laid, and to the level of his ear 
Leaning with parted lips, some words she spake. 
In solemn tenor and deep organ tone : 
Some mourning words, which in our feeble tongue | 
Would come in these like accents; O how frail 
To that large utterance of the early Gods! 
Saturn, look up !—though wherefore, poor old King ? 
1 have no comfort for thee, no not one : 
. I cannot say, ‘O wherefore sleepest thou !’ 
For heaven is parted from thee, and the earth 
Knows thee not, thus afflicted, for a God ; 
And ocean too, with all its solemn noise, 
Has from thy sceptre pass’d; and all the air 
is emptied of thine hoary majesty. 
Thy thunder, conscious of the new command, 
Rumbles reluctant o’er our fallen house ; 
And thy sharp lightning in unpractised hands 
Scorches and burns our once serene domain. 
O aching time ! O moments big'as years ! 
All, as ye pass, swell out the monstrous truth, 
And press it so upon our weary griefs 
That unbelief has not a space to breathe. 
Saturn, sleep on:—O thoughtless, why did I 
Thus violate thy slumbrous solitude ? 
Why should I ope thy melancholy eyes? 
Saturn, sleep on! while at thy feet 1 weep.” 


Will not our readers feel it as a disgrace attaching to the character of 
the period, that a dastardly attempt should have been made to assassinate 
a poet of power equal to these passages: that on2 should come like a thief 
to steal his “precious diadem;” a murder and a robbery “most foul and 
horribler” Cold-blooded conscious dishonesty, we have no hesitation to 
say, must have directed the pen of the critic of Endymion in the Quarterly 
Review: making every allowance for the callousness of a worldly spirit, 
it is impossible to conceive a total insensibility to the vast beauties scat- 
tered profusely over that disordered, ill-digested work. The author pro- 
vokes opposition, as we have already fully said: not unfrequently he even 
suggests angry censure. We cannot help applying the word insolent, in a 
literary sense, to some instances of his neglectfulness, to the random swag- 
ger of occasional expressions, to the bravado style of many of his sentiments. 
But, coupling these great faults with his still greater poetical merits, what 
a fine, what an interesting subject did he offer for perspicacious, honourable 
criticism! But he was beset by a very dog-kennel; and he must be more 
than human if he has not had his erroneous tendencies hardened in him in 
consequence. 

What strike us as the principal faults of his poetry, impeding his popu- 
larity, we would venture thus to specify. 

1. His frequent obscurity and confusion of language. As an instance of 
the latter, we may mention, that he attaches the epithet of “ leaden-eyed,” 
to despair, considered as a quality or sentiment. Were it a personification 
of despair, the compound would be as finely applied, as, under the actual 
circumstances, it is erroneously so. ‘There are many, many passages too, 
in his last volume, as well as in his earlier ones, from which we are not 
able, after taking some pains to understand them, to derive any distinct 
notion or meaning whatever. 

2. He is too fond of running out glimmerings of thoughts, and indi- 
cating distant shadowy fancies: he shows, also, a fondness for dwelling on 
features which are not naturally the most important or prominent. [is 
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imagination coquets with, and mocks the reader in this respect; and plain 
earnest minds turn away from such tricks with disgust. The greatest poets 
have always chiefly availed themselves of the plainest and most palpable 
materials. 

3. He affects, in bad taste, a quaint strangeness of phrase; as some folks 
affect an odd manner of arranging their neckcloths, &c. This “showsa 
most pitiful ambition.” We wish Mr. Keats would not talk of cutting 
mercy with a sharp knife to the bone; we cannot contemplate the skeleton 
of mercy. Nor can we familiarize ourselves pleasantly with the dainties 
made to still an infant’s cries:—the latter is indeed a very round about 
way of expression,—and not very complimentary either, we think. Young 
ladies, who know, of course, little or nothing of the economy of the nurse- 
ry, will be apt, we imagine, to pout at this periphrasis, which puts their 
charms on a level with baby-corals ! 

But we are by this time tired of criticism; as we hope our readers are:— 
let us then all turn together to the book itself. We have said here what 
we have deemed it our duty to say: we shall there find what it will be our 
delight to enjoy. 





[In our selections for the Saturday Magazine, we generally avoid pieces that our sub- 
scribers have probably already seen; but we think there is something in the following 
narrative taken from the newspapers, that will justify us in a departure from our rule.] 


CHRISTIAN RELIGION, 
FROM THE WINCHESTER REPUBLICAN. 


It is frequently remarked that the most laudable deeds are achieved in 
the shades of retirement, and to its truth history testifies in every page. 
An act of heroism or philanthropy, performed in solitude, where no un- 
due feelings can affect the mind or bias the character, is worth to the eye 
of an impartial observer whole volumes of exploits displayed before the 
gaze of a stupid and admiring multitude. It is not long since a gentle- 
man was travelling in one of the counties of this state, and about the close 
of the day stopped at a public house to obtain refreshment and spend the 
night. He had been there but a short time, before an old man alighted 
from his gig, with the apparent intention of becoming a fellow guest with 
him at the same house. As the old man drove up, he observed that both 
the shafts of his gig were broken, and that they were held together by 
withes formed from the bark of a hickory sapling. Our traveller observed 
further that he was plainly clad, that his knee-buckles were loosened, 
and that something like negligence pervaded his dress. Conceiving him 
to be one of the honest yeomanry of our land, the courtesies of strangers 
passed between them, and they entered the tavern. It was about the 
same time that an addition of three or four young gentlemen was made to 
their number, most, if not all of them, of the legal profession. 

As soon as they became conveniently accommodated, the conversation 
was turned by one of the latter, upon an eloquent harangue which had 
that day been displayed at the bar. It was replied by the other, that he 
had witnessed, the same day, a degree of eloquence no doubt equal, but 
that it was from the pulpit. Something like a sarcastic rejoinder was 
made to the eloquence of the pulpit; and a warm and able altercation 
ensued, in which the merits of the Christian religion became the subject 
of discussion. From 6 o’clock until 11, the young champions wielded 
the sword of argument, adducing, with ingenuit ad ability, every thing 
that could be saitl, pro and con. During this protracted period, the 
old — listened with all the meekness and modesty of a child, as 
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jf he was adding new information to the stores of his own mind; or, per- 
haps, he was observing, with philosophic eyes, the faculties of the youth- 
ful mind, and how new energies are evolved by repeated action; or, per- 
haps, with patriotic emotion, he was reflecting upon the future destinies 
of his country, and on the rising generation upon whom those destinies 
must devolve; or, most probably, with a sentiment of moral and religious 
feeling, he was collecting an argument, which, characteristic of himself, 
no art would be “able to elude, and no force to resist.”” Our traveller 
remained a spectator, and took no part in what was said. . 

At last, one of the young men remarking that it was impossible to com- 
bat with long and established prejudices, wheeled around, and with some 
familiarity exclaimed, “ Well, my old gentleman, what think you of these 
things ?”? If, said the traveller, a streak of vivid lightning had at that 
moment crossed the room, their amazement could not have been greater 
than it was with what followed. The most eloquent and unanswerable 
appeal was made for nearly an hour by the old gentleman that he had 
ever heard or read: so perfect was his recollection that every argument 
urged against the Christian religion, was met in the order in which it was 
advanced. Hume’s sophistry on the subject of miracles was, if possible, 
more perfectly answered than it had already been by Campbell. And in 
the whole lecture there was so much simplicity and energy, pathos and 
sublimity, that not another word was uttered. An attempt to describe it, 
said the traveller, would be an attempt to paint the sunbeams. It was 
immediately a matter of curiosity and inquiry, who the old gentleman 
was: the traveller concluded it was the preacher, from whom the pulpit 
eloquence had been heard—but no, it was the Cuier Justice oF THE 
Unirep Srares. 





FROM THE LONDON MAGAZINE. 
ON THE ORACLES OF THE ANCIENTS. 


Mr. Clavier, an esteemed author and magistrate in France, had employed 
himself in making very extensive investigations into the history of the ear- 


liest periods of European civilization. ‘The course of these led him to an. 


examination of facts relative to the ancient oracles, and onward, from 
thence, to the different sorts of divination connected with them. Prema- 
tuvely removed by death, and previously. interrupted in his literary labours 
by political duties, the public has only received, as the fruit of Mr. Clavier’s 
studies, a first paper on the Oracles: The historical and philosophical in- 
terest of this composition, and the powerful erudition manifested in so short 
a work, sufficiently prove how much science and literature have lost by the 
death of this respectable writer. 

The smiling and poetical cast of the pagan worship, which had its chief 
source and seat in early Greece, has been an almost constant theme of obser- 
vation and eulogy: perhaps, however, the chief cause of its fascinating 
power, and the principle of its immortality in the imagination, where it reigns 
to this day, and ever will reign, until taste and feeling perish altogether, has 
not been so amply attended to. It consists in this, that the means and forms 
of its illusions are the most natural of any that can be presented to the 
minds of men. It is this quality that has given it so ready and direct an 
access to the heart: it is this that has for ever connected its celebration 
with the love of external nature. Throughout a course of ages, and in spite 
of the revolutions of knowledge, it has thus identified its names and crea- 
tions with the sublimest and most beautiful of those natural phenomena 
which strike upon our wondering senses, and that make an honour of our 
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existence, notwithstanding all its pains and frailties, which are more than 
compensated by the enviable consciousness of the magnificent order of the 
universe. 

Man, by natural instinct, is tempted to trace to the direction of a divinity 
whatever is incomprehensible to bia ignorance; and yet there are philoso- 
phers who consicer his whole being to consist in his bodily senses. To 
which of them, we would ask, is this promptitude to employ the interposi- 
tion of a God, and the determined anticipation of an existence beyond the 
tomb, to be attributed? We are always ready to suppose a first cause, when 
secondary causes escape our inquiry; and how many natural phenomena, 
which modern science has explained, bore for the ancients the character of 
spontaneousness, or of divinity! The wild irregular noises and motions, 
caused by the caprice of winds, and currents of water, in the subterraneous 
channels of the earth, constituted the first revelations of Greece. Facts 
that now transpire, as the result of modern investigation, let us curiously 
into the secrets of ancient superstition. One of the most interesting exam- 
ples of this, is furnished by a late discovery made by Humboldt: He found 
that, amongst the immense granite masses of the Andes, the people of the 
country were accustomed to hear sounds, as the first rays of morning struck 
on the rocks, rising, and spreading, and dying-off far within the stony depth. 
Detached fragments emitted the same sort of music; which is accounted for 
by the action of the heat on the air contained in_the interior crevices of the 
granite:—and thus the beautiful fable connected with the colossal head of 
Memnon, is explained, and at the same time agreeably realized to us. 

Egypt, which has been the cradle of almost all superstitions, gave birth 
to that of the oracle of Dodona, one of the most famous of those pretend- 
edly supernatural manifestations that consist in taking advantage of the 
qualities and effects of nature. ‘I'ransported from Thessaly to Epirus, this 
oracle, of which Homer and the most ancient Greek poets have spoken, was 
formed at first of an image and an altar, or sacred seat, consecrated to Jupi- 
ter, and placed at the foot of a majestic oak, imposing by its size, and vene- 
rable for its appearance of antiquity. As the wind stirred its thick foliage, 
and in the variety ofits gusts produced murmurs in various keys, the priests, 
who were afterwards changed for priestesses, interpreted the sounds, and 
replied to the demands addressed to them by the worshippers. Sometimes 
human voices were heard from the midst of the impenetrable thicket. Hero- 
dotus chooses to tell us, that a dove, come from Thebes into Egypt, had in 
old times perched upon an oak, from whence a voice was heard orderin 
that a temple should be erected on the spot thus indicated. It happens 
that the Greek word, which, in the dialect of that country, signifies doves, 
means also old women (peleiades); and this circumstance induced the ap- 
pointment of priestesses. Credulity soon extended the privilege of speech 
from the first oak to all those of the forest; and even the wood, which was 
taken from hence to construct the vessels of the Argonauts, commenced a 
discourse one day in the midst of the sea. The slips from these oaks, 
planted elsewhere, preserved the same privilege, according to a tradition 
which Ovid has followed. This oracle was soon rich enough to boast of a 
most magnificent temple; and near the same spot it was reproduced in a 
shape somewhat different. A fountain of water, considered as sacred, 
sprung to light from under the roots of a vast oak, and the varying murmurs 
of the gushing liquid became oracles which were interpreted by an aged 
woman. 

Mr. Clavier enters at large into the facts relative to the famous oracle of 
Delphi, worthy of particular attention for its celebrity. In this case, the 
sounds produced by a subterraneous.current of air, modified and turned to 
account by the machinery of the tripod, formed the expression of the divine 
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revelation. A fountain which rushed with rapidity down the steep of Mount 
Parnassus, was engulphed in a deep abyss, and reappeared below, where it 
was named the fountain of Castaiia. Over the current, where it ran under 
ground, was a narrow cave or well, by which a stream of cold wind passed, 
which is understood to have had the property, probably arising from the me- 
phitic nature of the gas, of intoxicating and rendering giddy those by whom 
it was breathed. Its passage was also accompanied by a hollow murmuring 
sound. The goats, and the shepherds who watched them, felt the first effects 
of this inspiration; and when the imagination pictures to itself the fresh- 
ness and youth of the period, the vivacity of the feelings of men in this 
morning of social life, and the simplicity of their conceptions, the appear- 
ance of these animals and goatherds, coming down from the sublime moun- 
tain, under the influence of this mysterious vapour, will be deemed quite 
sufficient to strike with awe, and induce belief in the supernatural nature of 
the visitation. A cabin at first, and afterwards a sanctuary in stone, formed 
the abode of the sacred spirit. Mr. Clavier considers that the two passages 
in Homer which refer to this oracle, were introduced by subsequent rhap- 
sodists, and do not belong to the original poem. He supposes that Lycurgus 
must have commenced the reputation of this place, and even determined 
the external forms in which its worship was for so long a period conducted. 
This great man had met with the works of Homer in his travels, and intro- 
duced into his country the two poems, till then unknown in European 
Greece. In order to give additional reputation to his establishments, the 
legislator went to consult the spirit of the place, and the reply given to him 
is the most ancient of the authentic oracles we possess.—“ Vou enter my 
temple, Lycurgus, friend of Jupiter and of the inhabitants of Olympus. £ 
am doubtful whether I ought to hail you as a god or as a man: but it seems 
to me, O Lycurgus, that you ought rather to be considered a divinity!” 

This immortal legislator caused his laws to receive the same sanction, 
and he recommended the Lacedzemonians to consult the oracle on ali serious 
public occasions. It appears, therefore, that it was its connexion with poli- 
tics that formed the rea! source of its vast importance; the union of church 
and state had now taken place, and both priests and gulers gained by the 
junction. Whether the precedent, however, is to be considered as, on the 
whole, a happy one, we shall not here seek to determine. The power to 
which Sparta soon rose under such auspices, brought into great vogue the 
prophecies of the Pythia; and kings aud chiefs of republics hastened to 
consult the oracle, for the purpose of consecrating their enterprises by the 
divine approbation. There is reason to suspect, however, that in so acting, 
their faith overcame their prudence: the oracle was essentially Lacedee- 
monian by gratitude and interest; and the secret organization of its coun- 
sels, so skilfully contrived to conduct with wisdom the affairs of the growing 
state of Sparta, and to impress its people with the opinions necessary to 
their welfare, could not, in the nature of things, be an equally safe source of 
admonition to the governors of rival nations. One general benefit, however, 
resulted from the universal disposition to ask its advice: it caused an alliance 
amongst the neighbouring people, which association speedily embraced all 
the states of Greece, under the name of the Amphyctionic League. It may 
be remarked also that, by favouring the spirit of colonization, so active in 
independent Greece, the influence of the oracle was most salutary, and 
rendered a true benefit to the human race. 

The treasures accumulated by the ministers of the god, enabled them, at 
length, to construct a magnificent temple, to agerandize their solemnities, 
and to improve the mechanical contrivances for turning to full account the 
exhalations of gas rising from this famous cave. The artifice of the tripod 
vas now rendered complete. This machine with three legs, as the name 
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indicates, was disposed in a way to close entirely the mouth of the gulf. 
A pipe or funnel, of a serpentine shape, was directed downward, for the pur- 
pose of conveying the subterraneous vapours at pleasure into a sort of reser- 
) voir placed at the top of the tripod, which formed the seat of the priestess. 

3 A cover, partaking, if we rightly understand it, of the nature of a valve, 
surmounted this reservoir, and the two formed together an oblong sphere, me 
pretty much like an egg in shape. The whole apparatus was, as may be i a 
supposed, contained in the sanctuary, which was separated from the body ouhy 
of the temple by a wall breast high, that kept the profane at a safe and rea- Sih? 
sonable distance. Rarely indeed was permission given to pass this barrier; wee 
and olive branches, arranged around the tripod, formed at once an imposing “ 
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> ornament and a convenient screen, and added by the effect of their shade to 
; the mystery of the revelation. The valve, mentioned above, was soon found Ph 
f of great use: this happy invention enabled the managers to economise the gue! 
l vapour, and reserve it for the necessary occasions. ‘The consequence was, haat, 
3 that the oracle, which at first could only be consulted once a year, namely, "aie 
. at the period of the melting of the snows of Parnassus, became public once i 
3 a month, when every one was free to consult it; besides the many extraor- iy 
l dinary receptions granted to monarchs, the ambassadors of states, and other 
. personages of importance. ) Ave 
° Amongst the numerous priests employed in the service of this temple, pi 
a were the Hosii, whose duty it was to slay the geats (the ordinary victims i. 
B offered to the god), observe the palpitations of the intestines, and assist the 
a high-priest, who was entitled prophet, during the revelations of the Pythian | 
] priestess. ‘The presence of the high-priest at the revelation was absolutely tae 
E || necessary, and he was officially charged with the duty of transmitting to the : 
s i supplicants the reply which the oracle had given to their demands. All & 

+ these priests were elected by themselves from the most distinguished fami- sy 
s lies of the city. A female of advanced age, who behoved to be of a native ee, 
+ family, and well educated, was chosen to perform the functions of the Py- a 
- thia; and the number of the adorers of Apollo at length obliged the priests | 
& | tohave three of these unhappy women, whose duties were of a nature to 4 
e ruin equally health, intellect, and integrity. When the moment was come 
e for consulting the sacred tripod, the entrails of the animal sacrificed war- +: 
0 ranting the applitation, the officiating priestess prepared herself for the te 
€ awful ceremony by chewing some leaves of laurel, drinking of the water of ; 
O the Castalian stream, and bathing her long tresses in the sacred liquid. She fi 
e then went and seated herself on the tripod, the manner of placing herself e 
a on which Mr. Clavier exactly describes, but his description we dare not fol- ’ 
- low in its nice particulars. Suffice it to say, that the priestess was exposed 
\- to all the action of the vapour escaping through the valve, which, by the Y 
"4 pressure of her body, she could, however, so manage, though with much 
0 + distress to herself, as to force it to escape irregularly and at intervals, thus a 
of producing a variety of confused murmuring and hissing noises. These, to- 
rs gether with the perfumes supposed to belong to the divine breath, struck the op 
e assembly with awe, and prepared their imaginations to take easily the im- a 
It pressions which it was wished they should receive. ‘The Pythia herself is \ 
y understood to have been accustomed to live amongst persons afflicted with ? 
n convulsions and perhaps mania: this would seem to have been so ordered : 
d for the sake of giving to the character of her mind a wild, fierce, and im- 

passioned cast; and to assist her in either feigning or feeling an access of 

it § |@ inspired frenzy. Besides, we have already alluded to the deleterious nature 
S, % of the vapour, and exposed as she was to its penetrating influence, as well 
e > as to the fatiguing exertion of repressing its expansion, a sort of delirious 
d intoxication was the natural result: 
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“The god! the god! she cries. While thus before the gate she speaks, 
on a sudden her looks change, her colour comes and goes, her locks are 
dishevelled, her breast heaves, and her fierce heart swells with enthusiastic 
rage: she appears in a larger and more majestic form, her voice seems not 


that of a mortal, for she is inspired with the near influence of the god !” 
Eneid, Book vi. 


~“s 





FPOM THE SAME, 


ON THE QUALIFICATIONS NECESSARY TO SUCCESS IN LIFE. 
(Continued from p. 446.) 


Respice finem, is the great rule in all practical pursuits: To attain our 
journey’s end, we should look little to the right or the left: the knowledge 
of excellence as often deters and distracts, as it stimulates the mind to 
emulation; and hence perhaps we may see some reason, why the general 
diffusion of taste and liberal arts is not always accompanied with an increase 
of individual genius. 

As there is a degree of dulness and phlegm, which, in the long run, some- 
times succeeds better than the more noble and aspiring impulses of our na- 
ture, (as the beagle by its sure tracing overtakes the bounding stag,) so there 
is a deyree of animal spirits and showy accomplishment, which enables its 
possessors “to get the continual start of the majestic world,” and bear the 
palm alone. How often do we see vivacity and impertinence mistaken for 


wit; fluency for argument; sound for sense; a loud or musical voice for elo- 7 


{ 


quence! Impudence again is an equivalent for courage, and the assumption 
of merit, and the possession of it, are considered as one and the same thing. 
On the other hand, simplicity of manner reduces the person, who cannot so 
far forego his native disposition as by any effort to shake it off, to perfect 
insignificance in the eyes of the vulgar, who, if you do not seem to doubt your 
own pretensions, will never question them, and on the same principle, if you 
do not try to palm yourself on them for what you are not, will never be per- 
suaded you can be any thing. Admiration, like mocking, is catching: and 
the good opinion which gets abroad of us, begins at home. If a man is not 
as much astonished at his own acquirements—as proud of, and as delighted 
with, the bauble, as others would be if put in sudden possession of it, they 
hold that true desert and he must be strangers to each other: if he entertains 
an idea beyond his own immediate profession or pursuit, they think very 
wisely he can know nothing at all: if he does not play off the quack or the 
coxcomb upon them at every step, they are confident he is a dunce and a 
fellow of no pretensions. It has been sometimes made a matter of surprise 
that Mr. Pitt did not talk politics out of the House; or that Mr. Fox con- 
versed like any one else on common subjects; or that Walter Scott is fonder 
of an old Scotch ditty or antiquarian record, than of listening to the praises 
of the author of Waverley. On the contrary, I cannot conceive how any 
one who feels conscious of certain powers, should always be labouring to 
convince others of the fact; or how a person, to whom their exercise is as 
familiar as the breath he draws, should think it worth his while to convince 
them of what to him must seem so very simple, and at the same time, so very 
evident. I should not wonder, however, if the author of the Scotch Novels 
laid an undue stress on the praises of the English Ivanhoe. We nurse the 
ricketty child, and prop up our want of self-confidence by the opinion of 
friends. A man (unless he is a fool) is never vain, but when he stands in 
need of the tribute of adulation to strengthen the hollowness of his preten- 
sions; nor conceited, but when he can find no one to flatter him, and is 
obliged secretly to pamper his good opinion of himself, to make up for tite 
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want of sympathy in others. A damned author has the highest sense of his 
own merits, and an inexpressible contempt for the judgment of his contem- 
poraries; in the same manner that an actor, who is hissed or hooted from 
the stage, creeps into exquisite favour with himself, in proportion to the 
blindness and injustice of the public. A prose-writer, who has been severely 
handled in the Reviews, will try to persuade himself that there is nobody 
else who can write a word of English: and we have seen a poet of our time, 
whose works have been much, but not (as he thought) sufficiently admired, 
undertake formally to prove, that no poet, who deserved the name of one, 
was ever popular in his life-time, or scarcely after his death! 

There is nothing that floats a man sooner into the tide of reputation or 
oftener passes current for genius than what might be cailed constitutional 
talent. A man without this, whatever may be his worth or real powers, will 
no more get on in the world than a leaden Mercury will fly into the air; as 
any pretender with it, and without any one quality else to recommend him, 
will be sure either to blunder upon success, or will.set failure at defiance. 
By constitutional talent, I mean, in general, the warmth and vigour given to 
a man’s ideas and pursuits, by his bodily stamina, by mere physical organi- 
zation. A weak mind in a sound body is better, or at least more profitable, 
than a sound mind in a weak and crazy conformation. How many instan- 
ces might I quote! Let a man have a quick circulation, a good digestion, 
the bulk and thews and sinews of a man, and the alacrity, the unthinking confi- 
dence inspired by these; and without.an atom, a shadow of the mens divi- 
nior, he shall strut and swagger and vapour and jostle his way througa life, 
and have the upperhand of those who are his betters in every thing but health 
and strength. His jests shall be echoed with loud laughter, because his own 
lungs begin to crow like chanticleer, before he has uttered them; while a 
little hectic nervous humorist shall stammer out an admirable conceit that 
is damned in the doubtful delivery—vow faucibus hwsit—The first shall 
tell a story as long as his shoulders are broad, without interruption, while 
the latter stops short in his from mere weakness of chest: the one shall be 
empty and noisy and successful in argument, putting forth the most common- 
place things “ with a confident brow and a throng of words, that come with 
more than impudent sauciness from him,” while the latter shrinks from an 
observation “too deep for his hearers,” into the delicacy and unnoticed re- 
tirement of hisown mind. The one shall never feel the want of intellectual 
resources, because he can back his opinions with his person; the other shall 
lose the advantages of mental superiority, seek to anticipate contempt b 
giving offence, court mortification in despair of popularity, and, even in the 
midst of public and private admiration, extorted slowly by incontrovertible 
proofs of genius, shall never get rid of the awkward uneasy sense of personal 
weakness and insignificance, contracted by early and long-continued habit. 
What imports the inward to the outward man, when it is the last that is the 
general and inevitable butt of ridicule or object of admiration?—It has been 
said that a good face is a letter of recommendation. But the finest face 
will not carry a man far, unless it is set upon an active body, and a stout 
pair of shoulders. The countenance is the index of a man’s talents and 
attainments: but his figure is the criterion of his progress through life. I 
once knew a man of good understanding, who went to a distance of ten 
thousand miles to perform an impossibility, staid there ten years, did nothing, 
and came as he went, for no other reason than because he has short legs, 


} and a sort of waddle in his gait.— We may have seen faces that spoke “a 


soul as fair—bright as the children of yon azure sheen”—yet that met with 
but an indifferent reception in the world—being supported by a couple of 
spindle shanks and a weak stomach, in attempting what was expected of 
them, they failed—“ fell flat, and shamed their worshippers.” Hence the 
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successes of such persons did not correspond with their deserts. There 
was a natural contradiction between the physiognomy of their minds and 
bodies! The phrase, “a good-looking man,” means different things in town 
and country; and artists have a separate standard of beauty from other 
people. A country-squire is thought good-looking, who is in good condition 
like his horse: a country-farmer, to take the neighbours’ eyes, must seem 
stall-fed, like the prize-ox ;—they ask, “how he cuts up in the cawl, how he 
tallows in the kidneys.” ‘Phe letter-of-recommendation face, in general, is 
not one that expresses the finer movements of thought or of the soul, but 
that makes part of a vigorous and healthy form. It is one in which Cupid 
and Mars take up their quarters, rather than Saturn or Mercury. It may 
be objected here that some of the greatest favourites of fortune have been 
little men. “A little man, but of high fancy,” is Sterne’s description of Mr. 
Hammond Shandy. But then they have been possessed of strong fibres and 
an iron constitution. ‘The late Mr. West said, that Buonaparte was the best 
made man he ever saw in his life. In other cases, the gauntlet of contempt 
which a puny body and a fiery mind are forced to run, may determine them 
to aim at great actions; indignation may make men heroes as well as poets, 
and thus revenge them on the niggardliness of nature and the prejudices of 
the world. I remember Mr. Wordsworth’s saying, that he thought ingeni- 
ous poets had been of small and delicate frames, like Pope; but that the 
greatest (such as Shakspeare and Milton) had been healthy and cast ina 
larger and handsomer mould. So were ‘Titian, Raphael, and Michael An- 
gelo. This is one of the few observations of Mr. Wordsworth’s [ recollect 
worth quoting, and I accordingly set it down as his, because he is tenacious 
on that point. “ Petulant set his mark.” 

In love, in war, in conversation, in business,—confidence and resolution 
are the principal things. It is the poet’s reasoning,— 


For women, born to be controlled, 
Affect the loud, the vain, the bold. 


Nor is this peculiar to them, but runs all through life. It is the opinion we 
appear to entertain of ourselves, from which (thinking we must be the best 
judges of our own merits) others accept their idea of us on trust. It is 
taken for granted that every one pretends to the utmost he can do, and he 
who pretends to little, is supposed capable of nothing. The humility of our 
approaches to power or beauty insures a repulse, and the repulse makes us 
unwilling to renew the application; for there is pride as well as humility in 
this habitual backwardness and reserve. If you do not bully the world, they 
will be sure to insult over you, because they think they can do it with im- 
punity. They insist upon the arrogant assumption of superiority somewhere, 
and if you do not prevent them, they will practise it on you. Some one 
must top the part of Captain in the play. Servility however chimes in, and 
plays Scrub in the farce. Men patronise the fawning and obsequious, as 
they submit to the vain and boastful. It is the air of modesty and independ- 
ence, which will neither be put upon itself, nor put upon others, that they 
cannot endure—that excites all the indignation they should feel for pom- 
pous affectation, and all the contempt they do not show to meanness and 
duplicity. Our indolence, and perhaps our envy, take part with our cow- 
ardice and vanity in all this. ‘The obtrusive claims of empty ostentation, 
played off like the ring on the finger, fluttering and sparkling in our sight, 


relieve us from the irksome task of seeking out obscure merit: the scroll of 


virtues written on the bold front, or triumphing in the laughing eye, save us 
the trouble of sifting the evidence and deciding for ourselves: besides, our 
self-love receives a less sensible shock from encountering the mere semblance 
than the solid substance of worth; folly chuckles to find the blockhead put 
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over the wise man’s head, and cunning winks to see the knave, by his own 
xood leave, transformed into a saint. 


Doubtless, the pleasure is as great 
In being cheated, as to cheat. 


In all cases, there seems a sort of compromise, a principle of collusion, be- 
tween imposture and credulity. If you ask what sort of adventurers have 
swindled tradesmen of their goods, you will find they are all likely men, 
with plausible manners or a handsome equipage, hired on purpose:—if you 
ask what sort of gallants have robbed women of their hearts, you will tind 
they are those who have jilted hundreds before, from which the willing fair 
conceives the project of fixing the truant to herself—so the bird flutters its 
idle wings in the jaws of destruction, and the foolish moth rushes into the 
flame that consumes it! There is no trusting to appearances, we are told; 
but this maxim is of no avail, for men are the eager dupes of them. Life, 
it has been said, is “the art of being well deceived;” to which it might be 
added, that hypocrisy is the great talent of mankind. The game of fortune 
is, for the most part, set up with counters; so that he who will not cut in 
because he has no gold in his pocket, must sit out most of his time and lose 
his chance of sweeping the tables. Delicacy is, in ninety-nine cases out of 
a hundred, considered as rusticity; and sincerity of purpose is the greatest 
affront that can be offered to society. ‘Yo insist on simple truth, is to dis- 
qualify yourself for place or patronage—the less you deserve, the more merit 
in their encouraging you; and he who, in the struggle for distinction, trusts 
to realities and not to appearances, will in the end find himself the object 
of universal hatred and scorn. A man who thinks to gain and keep the pub- 
lic ear by the force of style will find it very up-hill work; to pass fora great 
author, you ought not to look as if you did not know that you had ever writ- 
ten a sentence or discovered a single truth. If you keep your own secret, 
be assured the world will keep it for you. A writer, whom I know very 
well, cannot get an admission to Drury-lane theatre, because he does not 
lounge into the lobbies, or sup at the Shakspeare—nay, the same person 
having written upwards of sixty columns of original matter on politics, criti- 
cism, belles-lettres and virtd, in a respectable Morning Paper, in a single 
half-year, was, at the end of that period, on applying for a renewal of his 
engagement, told by the editor “he might give in a specimen of what he 
could do!” One would think sixty columns of the ******** ******** are a 
sufficient specimen of what a man cando. But while this person was think- 
ing of his next answer to Vetus, or account of Mr. Kean’s performance of 
Hamlet, he had neglected “to point the toe,” to hold up his head higher than 
usual (having acquired a habit of poring over books when young), and to get 
a new velvet collar to an old-fashioned great coat. These are “ the graceful 
ornaments to the columns of a newspaper—the Corinthian capitals of a 
polished style!” This unprofitable servant of the press found no difference 
in himself before or after he became known to the readers of the ********** 
eere*, and it accordingly made no difference in his appearance or pretensions. 
“Don’t you remember,” says Gray, in one of his letters, “ Lord C—— and 
Lord M who are now great statesmen, little dirty boys playing at cricket! 
For my own part, I don’t feel myself a bit taller or older or wiser than | 
did then.” It is no wonder that a poet, who thought in this manner of him- 
self, was hunted from college to college,—has left us so few precious speci- 
mens of his fine powers, and shrunk from his reputation into a silent grave ' 





‘To be continued.) 
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FROM THE SAME, 


ON THE CONVERSATION OF AUTHORS. 
(Continued from p. 440.) 


The art of conversation is the art of hearing as well as of being heard. 
Authors in general are not good listeners. Some of the best talkers are, on 
this account, the worst. company; and some who are very indifferent, but 
very great talkers, are as bad. It is sometimes wonderful to see how a 
person, who has been entertaining or tiring a company by the hour toge- 
ther, drops his countenance as if he had been shot, or had got a sudden 
lock-jaw, the moment any one interposes a single observation.* The best 
converser I know, is, however, the best listener. I mean Mr. N————, the 
painter. Painters by their profession are not bound to shine in conversa- 
tion, and they shine the more. He pricks up his ears to an observation, as 
if you had brought him a piece of news, and enters into it with the same 
avidity and earnestness, as if it interested himself personally. If he 
repeats an old remark or story, it is with the same freshness and point as 
for the first time. It always arises out of the occasion, and has the stamp 
of originality. There is no parrotting of himself. His look is a continual, 
ever-varying history-piece of what passes in his mind. His face is as a book. 
There need no marks of interjection or interrogation to what ne says. His 
conversation is quite picturesque. There is an excess of character and 
naiveté that never tires. His thoughts bubble up and sparkle like beads on 
old wine. ‘The fund of anecdote, the collection of curious particulars, is 
enough to set up any common retailer of jests that dines out every day; 
but these are not strung together like a row of galley-slaves, but are always 
introduced to illustrate some argument or bring out some fine distinction 
of character. ‘The mixture of spleen adds to the sharpness of the point, 
like poisoned arrows. Mr. N———— enlarges with enthusiasm on the old 
painters, and tells good things of the new. The only thing he ever vexed 
me in was his liking the Catalogue Raisonneé. I had as almost soon hear 
him talk of ‘Titian’s pictures (which he does with tears in his eyes, and 
looking just like them) as see the originals, and I had rather hear him talk 
of Sir Joshua’s than see them. He is the last of that schoel who knew 
Goldsmith and Jolson. How finely he describes Pope! His elegance of 
mind, his figure, his character were not much unlike his own. He does not 
resemble a modern Englishman, but puts one in mind of a Roman cardinal 
or Spanish inquisitor. I never ate or drank with Mr. N————; but I have 
lived on his conversation with undiminished relish ever since I can remem- 
ber,—and when I leave it, I come out into the street with feelings lighter 
and more etherial than I have at any other time. One of his tete-a-tetes 
would at any time make an essay; but he cannot write himself, because he 
loses himself in the connecting passages, is fearful of the effect, and wants the 
habit of bringing his ideas into one focus or point of view. A lens is ne- 
cessary to collect the diverging rays, the refracted and broken angular 


* Of all persons spouters at debating societies are the most intolerable and trouble- 
some as acquaintance, They have a constant desire to hear themselves talk, and never 
know what any one else wishes to hear. They talk incessantly, and say nothing. 
They are loud, offensive, and common-place. They try to get the ear of the company 
as they get the ear of the chair, which, having got, they will not let gq, They bait 
some unpretending individual (as if it was a case-hardened antagonist) with gross and 
vapid assurance, and turn a drawing-room into a bear-garden. They have all the pro- 
lixity and unwieldiness of authorship, without any of the solidity, and have all the am- 
bition of orators to shine, without the ability, the excuse, or the inclination on the 
part of others to attend to them. I know one of this class in particular who has no 
more business in any party of ladies and gentlemen, with his splay-foot manners and 
long train of awkward speeches, than the Dragon of Wantley. 
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lights of conversation on paper. Contradiction is half the battle in talking 
—the being startled by what others say, and having to answer on the spot. 
You have to defend yourself, paragraph by paragraph, parenthesis within pa- 
renthesis. Perhaps it might be supposed that a person who excels in con- 
versation and cannot write, would succeed better in dialogue. But the sti- 
mulus, the immediate irritation, would be wanting; and the work would 
read flatter than ever, from not having the very thing it pretended to have. 

Lively sallies and connected discourse are very different things. There 
are many persons of that impatient and restless turn of mind, that they 
cannot wait a moment for a conclusion, or follow up the thread of any ar- 
gument. In the hurry of conversation their ideas are somehow huddled 
into sense, but in the intervals of thought, leave a great gap between. Mon- 
tesquieu said, he often lost an idea before he could find words for it: yet 
he dictated, by way of saving time, to an amanuensis. This is in my opi- 
nion a vile method, and a solecism in authorship. Horne Tooke, among 
other paradoxes, used to maintain, that no one could write a good style who 
was not in the habit of talking and hearing the sound of his own voice. He 
might as well have said that no one could relish a good styie without read- 
ing it out, as we find common people do to assist their apprehension. But 
there is a method of trying periods on the ear, or weighing them with the 
scales of the breath, without any articulate sound. Authors, as they write, 
may be said to “hear a sound so fine, there’s nothing lives *twixt it and si- 
lence.” Even musicians generally compose in dacit head: I agree that no 
style is good that is not fit to be spoken or read aloud with effect. This 
holds true not only of emphasis and cadence, but also with regard to natu- 
ral idiom and colloquial freedom. Sterne’s was in this respect the best 
style that ever was written. You fancy that you hear the people talking. 
For a contrary reason, no college-man writes a good style, or understands it 
when written. Fine writing is with him all verbiage and monotony—a 
translation into classical centos or hexameter lines. 

That which I have just mentioned is among many instances I could give 
of ingenious absurdities advanced by Mr. Tooke in the heat and pride of 
controversy. A person who knew him well, and greatly admired his talents, 
said of him that he never (to his recollection) heard him defend an opinion 
which he thought right, or in which he believed him to be himself sincere. 
He indeed provoked his antagonists into defeat by the very extravagance 
of his assertions, and the teazing sophistry by which he rendered them plau- 
sible. His temper was prompter to his skill. He had the manners of a 
man of the world, with great scholastic resources. He flung every one else 
off his guard, and was himself immovable. I never knew any one who did 
not admit his superiority in this kind of warfare. He put a full stop to one 
of C ’s long-winded prefatory apologies for his youth and inexperi- 
ence, by saying abruptly,—*“Speak up, young man!” and, at another time, 
silenced a learned professor, by desiring an explanation of a word which the 
other frequently used, and which, he said, he had been many years trying 
to get at the meaning of,—the copulative Is! He was the best fencer of his 
day. He made strange havoc of Fuseli’s fantastic hieroglyphics, violent 
humours, and oddity of dialect. Curran, who was sometimes of the same 
party, was lively and animated in convivial conversation, but dull in argu- 
ment; nay, averse to any thing like reasoning or serious observation, and 
had the worst taste [ ever knew. His favourite critical topics were to abuse 
Milton’s Paradise Lost, and Romeo and Juliet. Indeed, he confessed a 
want of sufficient acquaintance with books when he found himself in lite- 
rary society in London. He and Sheridan once dined at John Kemble’s, 
with Mrs. Inchbald and Mary Woolstonecroft, when the discourse almost 
wholly turned on love, “from noon to dewy eve, a summmer’s day!” What 
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a subject! What speakers, and what hearers! What would 1 not give to 
have been there, had [ not learned it all from the bright eyes of Amaryllis, 
and may one day make a table-talk: of it!—Peter Pindar was rich in anec~ 
dote and grotesque humour, and profound in technical knowledge both ot 
music, poetry, and painting, but he was gross and overbearing. Words- 
worth sometimes talks like a man inspired on subjects of poetry (his own 
out of the question)—Coleridge well on every subject, and G—dwin on none. 
To finish this subject—Mrs. ’s conversation is as fine-cut as her fea- 
tures, and I like to sit in the room with that sort of coronet face. What 
she says leaves a flavour, like fine green tea. H—t’s is like champaigne, 











and } ’s like anchovy sandwiches. H—yd—n’s is like a game at trap- 
ball: L ’s like snap-dragon: and my own (if I do not mistake the mat- 
ter) is not very much unlike a game at nine-pins!...... One source of 


the conversation of authors, is the character of other authors, and on that 
they are rich indeed. What things they say! What stories they tell of one 
another, more particularly of their friends! If I durst only give some of 
these confidential communications! The reader may perhaps think the fore- 
going a specimen of them :—but indeed he is mistaken. Ne 
I do not know of any greater impertinence, than for an obscure indivi- 
dual to set about pumping a character of celebrity. “Bring him to me,” 
said a Dr. Tronchin, speaking of Rousseau, “that I may see whether he has 
any thing in him.” Before you can take measure of the capacity of others, 
you ought to be sure that they have not taken measure of yours. They may 
think you a spy on them, and may not like their company. If you really 
want to know whether another person can talk well, begin by saying a good 
thing yourself,and you will have a right to look for arejoinder. “The best 
tennis-players,” says Sir Fopling Flutter, “make the best matches.” 
For wit is like a rest 


Held up at tennis, which men do the best 
With the best players. 


We hear it often said of a great author, or a great actress, that they 
are very stupid people in private. But it was a fool that said so. Tell 
me your company, and Pll tell you your manners. In conversation, as in 
other things, the action and reaction should bear a certain proportion to 
each other. Authors may, in some sense, be looked upon as foreigners, 
who are not naturalized even in their native soil. L once came 
down into the gmt to see us. He was “like the most capricious poet 
Ovid among the Goths.” The country thought him an oddity, and did 
not understand his jokes. It would be strange if they had; for he did 
not make any while he staid. But when we crossed the country to Ox- 
ford, then he spoke a little. He and the old colleges were hail-feHow 
well-met ; and in the quadrangles, he “ walked gowned.” 

There is a character of a gentleman; so there is a character of a scho- 
lar, which is no less easily recognised. The one has an air of books 
about him, as the other has of good-breeding. The one wears his thoughts 
as the other does his clothes, easily; and even if they are a little old- 
fashioned, they are not ridiculous: they have had their day. ‘The gen- 
tleman shows, by his manner, that he has been used to respect from 
others: the scholar that he lays claim to self-respect and to a certain in- 
dependence of opinion. The one has been accustomed to the best com- 
pany; the other has passed his time in cultivating an intimacy with the 
best authors. There is nothing forward, or vulgar in the behaviour of 
the one; nothing shrewd or petulant in the observations of the other, as 
if he should astonish the by-standers, or was astonished himself at his 
own discoveries. Good taste and good sense, like common politeness, 
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ure, or are supposed to be, matters of course. One is distinguished by 
an appearance of marked attention to every one present; the other rather 
by an habitual air of abstraction and absence of mind. The one is not 
an upstart with all the self-important airs of the founder of his own for- 
tune; ner the other a self-taught man, with all the repulsive self-suffi- 
ciency which arises from an ignorance of what others have known before 
him. We must excuse perhaps a little conscious family-pride in the 
one, and a little harmless pedantry in the other. As there is a class of 
the first character which sinks into the mere gentleman, that is which 
has nothing but this sense of respectability and propriety to support it— 
so the character of a scholar not unfrequently dwindles down into the 
shadow of a shade, till nothing is left of it but the mere book-worm. 
‘There is often something amiable as well as enviable in this last charac- 
ter. I know one instance, at least. The person I mean has an admira- 
tion for learning, if he is only dazzled by its light. He lives among old 
authors, if he Ae not enter much into their spirit. He handles the 
covers, and turns over the page, and is familiar with the names and 
dates. He is busy and self-involved. He hangs like a film and cobweb 
upon letters, or is like the dust upon the outside of knowledge, which 
should not be rudely brushed aside. He follows learning as its shadow ; 
but as such, he is respectable. He browses on the husk and leaves of 
books, as the young fawn browses on the bark and leaves of trees. Such 
a one lives all his life in a dream of learning, and has never once had his 
sleep broken by a real sense of things. _He believes implicitly in genius, 
truth, virture, liberty, because he finds the names of such things in books. 
He thinks that love and friendship are the finest things imaginable, both 
in practice and theory. The legend of good women is to him no fiction. 
When he steals from the twili ft of his cell, the scene breaks upon him 
like an illuminated missal, and all the people he sees are but so many 
figures in a camera obscura. He reads the world, like a favourite volume, 
only to find beauties in it, or like an edition of some old work which he 
is preparing for the press, cnly to make emendations in it, and correct 
the errors that have inadvertently slipt in. He and his dog Tray are 
much the same honest, simple-hearted, faithful, affectionate creatures— 
if Tray could but read! His mind cannot take the impression of vice : 
but the gentleness of his nature turns gall to milk. He would not hurt 
a fly. i draws the picture of mankind from the guileless simplicity of 
his own heart: and when he dies, his spirit will take its smiling leave, 
' without having ever had an ill thought of others, or the consciousness of 
one in itself! 7: 


FROM THE SAME. 


TESTIMONIES IN FAVOUR OF THE BIBLE AND THE CHRISTIAN RE- 
LIGION. 


“There never was found, (said the great Lord Chancellor Bacon,) in 
any age of the world, either philosopher, or sect, or law, or discipline. 
which did so highly exalt the public good as the Christian faith.” 

“ There are no songs (said Milton) comparable to the Songs of Zion ; 
no oration equal to those of the prophets; and no politics like those 
which the scriptures teach.” : 

In his own Bible thus wrote the learned sir William Jones: “I have 
regularly and attentively perused these holy scriptures; and am of opi- 
nion, that this volume (independently of its divine origin) contains more 
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true sublimity, more exquisite beauty, more pure morality, more import- 
ant history, and finer strains of poetry and eloquence, than can be col- 
lected from all other books, in whatever age or language they may have 
been written.” 

Inhis last moments, when his penitence was as great as had previous- 
ly been his infidelity and his vices, lord Rochester, laying his hand on 
the Bible, exclaimed with emotion, “ Ah! here is true philesophy. Here 
is the wisdom that speaks to the heart. A bad life is the only grand ob- 
jection to this book.” 

« There is no book, (said Selden, who, on account of his extensive ac- 
quirements, was called by Grotius—The Glory of England,) there is no 
book, upon which we can rest in a dying moment but the Bible.” 

Edward VI. seeing a person once in the council chamber, take a Bible 
and stand upon it, for the purpose of reaching some paper then wanted, 
was much displeased with him for making such a use of so sacred a 
book: and rising from his seat, the king took up the sacred volume, and 
having kissed it, in a very reverent manner, put it in its place again. 

“ The Bible is a matchless volume (said the learned Boyle); it is im- 
possible we can study it too much, or esteem it too highly.” 

“It is (said the profound Locke) all pure, all sincere, nothing too 
much, nothing wanting. Therein are contained the words of eternal life. 
It has God for its author, salvation for its end, and truth, without any 
mixture of error, for its matter.” 

“ Young man, (said the learned Dr. Johnson, in his last illness, to a 
gentleman who sate by his bed side,) attend to the advice of one who has 
possessed some degree of fame in the world, and who will shortly appear 
before his Maker; read the Bible every day of your life.” 
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FEMALE COAL BEARERS. 


It is difficult to conceive a condition of life more wretched than that 
of the female coal bearers of Scotland, of which Mr. Bald, an intelligent 
and experienced engineer, gives the following description in his pamphlet 
on the Coal Trade of Scotland. “ The bearers,’’ he says, “are generall 
the wives and daughters of colliers,but sometimes other women are hired. 
They leave their houses about two in the morning, the mother having pre- 
viously wrapped up her infant child in a blanket, and committed it to the 
care of an old woman, who, for a small gratuity, keeps three or four chil- 
dren at a time; and in their mother’s absence, feeds them with ale, or 
whiskey, mixed with water. The mother and grown up daughters then 
descend the pit, where their occupation is to carry immense loads of coals 
on their backs in baskets. In carrying their loads, the mother sets out 
first, with a lighted candle in her teeth; the girls follow, and in this man- 
ner they proceed along the bottom of the pit; they then, with weary steps 
and slow, ascend the stairs, halting occasionally to draw breath, till they 
arrive at the hill, or top, of the pit, where the coals are laid down for sale ; 
and in this manner, they continue for eight or ten hours without resting. 
it is no uncommon thing to see them, when ascending the pit, weeping 
most bitterly from the excessive severity of the labour; but the instant 
they have laid down their burden on the hill, they resume their cheerful- 
ness, and return down the pit singing. The work performed by a stout 
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woman in this way is reo ae Mr. Bald has seen two tons carried 
in this way in a day, by burdens of one hundred and seventy pounds weight 
and upwards, or even as high as three hundred weight; first, one hundred 
and fifty yards up the slope below ground, then up the stairs of the pit 
one hundred and seventeen feet, and lastly, twenty yards on the hill. The 
wages rom for this work are eighteen pence a day, a circumstance, as 
Mr. Bald remarks, as surprising as the work performed. The women 
\ begin their labour potipe! at seven years of age, and continue it till 
fifty, or even sixty. It frequently happens, that the mother of a large 
LQ family continues to carry coals even to within a day or two of her ac- 
couchement. This practice is unRnown in England, has been discontinued 
at Glasgow, and prevails chiefly in the neighbourhood of Edinburgh, and 
some other limited districts ; but some families in Edinburgh having re- 
solved not to take any coals from collieries where female bearers are 
employed, the practice, it is hoped, will speedily be given up. 
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RUSSIAN SERES. 


The peasants of the crown in Russia, and these of individuals, are 
strikingly different. ‘The former are almost all in comparatively easy 
circumstances. Their rent is fixed at five roubles a year, ali charges in- 
cluded ; and as they are sure that it will never be raised, they are more 
industrious. The peasants belonging to the nobles, have their rent regu- 
lated by their means of getting money, at an average throughout the em- 
pire of eight or ten roubles. It then becomes not a rent for land, but a 

: downright tax on industry. Each male peasant is obliged, by law, to 
/ |= labour three days in each week for his | oe remem This law takes effect 
— on his arriving at the age of fifteen. If the a speed chooses to employ 
: him the other days, he may; as, for example, in a manufactory; but he 

* then finds him food and clothing. Mutual advantage, however, generally 

) relaxes this law; and, excepting such as are selected for domestic ser- 
vants, or are employed in manufactories, the slave pays a certain rent, to 

be allowed to work all the week on his own account. If a slave exercises 

any trade which brings him in more money than agricultural labour, he 

pays a higher rent. If, by journeys to St. Petersburg, or other cities, he 

can still earn more, his master permits his absence, but his rent is raised. 
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t The smallest earnings are subject to this oppression. The peasants em- 
t ployed as drivers at the post houses, pay an abrock, or rent, out of the 
t . drink money they receive, for being permitted to drive; as otherwise, the 
y master might employ them in other less profitable labour on his own ac- 
| count. 

- | It is a common thing with travellers to speak of the indolence of the 
e Russian peasants, and yet no people are naturally more lively, or more 
- ff disposed to oe oe ; but what incitement can there be to labour, 
cC«& when it is certain that a tyrant will bereave industry of all its fruits? The 
n only property a Russian nobleman allows his peasant to possess, is the 
s food he cannot, or will not, eat himself. If the slave has sufficient indus- 
it try or ingenuity to gain money without his knowledge, it becomes a dan- 
- gerous possession; and when once discovered, falls instantly into the 
sf hands of his lord. It is thus that the subjects of a vast empire are strip- 
y ped of all they possess, and existing in the most abject servitude ; victims 
¥ of tyranny and torture, of sorrow and poverty, of sickness and famine. 
o. Traversing the provinces south of Moscow, the land is as the garden of 
. F Eden ; a fine soil covered with corn, and apparently smiling in plenty. 
it Enter the cottage of the poor labourer, surrounded by all these riches, and 
l- § you find him dying of hunger, or pining from bad food, and in want of the 
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480 Scorners rebuked—Christopher ‘Smart, Se. 


common necessaries of life. Extensive pastures covered with cattle, 
afford no milk to him. In autumn, the harvest reaped by his own indus- 
try, yields no bread to his children. ‘The lord claims all the produce. 


SCORNERS REBUKED. 


Whitfield —— informed that some lawyers had come to hear him by 
way of sport, took for his text these words: “ And there came a certain 
lawyer to our Lord.” Designedly he read, “ And there came certain 
lawyers to our—I am wrong, ‘a certain lawyer,’ I was almost certain 
that I was wrong. It is a wonder to see one lawyer; but what a wonder 
if there had been more than one??? The theme of the sermon corres- 
ponded with its commencement, and those who came to laugh, went 
away edified. 


CHRISTOPHER SMART. 


The late Christopher Smart is said to have written poems at four years of 
age. His Song to David, has been justly deemed a wonder in the moral 
world; and deserving as much the investigation of the philosophers, as the 
admiration of the lover of poetry; and yet this poem was composed while 
the unfortunate bard was confined in a mad-house; and in the absence of 
pen, ink, and paper, which were denied him, was written on the walls of his 
room with akey. It is a sublime production, and glows with religious fer- 
vour. In his fits of insanity, religion was his ruling passion; and he was 
frequentiy so impressed with a sense of it, as to write on hisknees. When 
at large, he would say prayers in the streets, and insist that the people he 
met should pray with him. 


A new Tragedy, by Lord Byron, is about to appear. 

It is said that the author of the Ayrshire Legatees is preparing for the 
press a Scottish novel, to be called “Sir Andrew Wylie of that Ik.” 

Proposals are issued in London for printing a Bibliographical Dictionary 
of English Literature, from 1700 to the end of 1820, containing the titles of 
every principal work which has appeared during that interval, in Great 
Britain. 








Poetrp. 


LINES WRITTEN ON NEW YEAR’S DAY, 1820. 





Another year is pass’d away, The pont sports which Christmas brings, 
Blithe sounds I hear, gay forms I see; When music, mirth, and dance combine, 
To some this isa joyful day— Must all be melancholy things 
It brings no joy to me. To hearts depress’d like mine. 
Whilst others hope that future years They call to mind the festive scene, 
May be unclouded as the fast; The pleasures of a happy year: 
! dread the future, and with tears They tell us too what might have been, 
Look back upon the past. Had one we love been here. 
To them the dawning year may give Alas! it was not always thus, 
A scene of joy, a time of rest, These sports we were not wont to dread; 
Whilst all for whom they wish to live, All seasons now are sad to us, 
Are living, and are blest. Our thoughts are with the dead. 
But I possess no cheering thought And when around us we remark 
Of present or of future bliss; The gaudy dress, the gay pursuit, 
The former year that sorrow brought Our mournful garb appears more dark, 
Which casts a gloom on this. Our sorrows more acute. 


N. T. H. B. 
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